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process of engraving. On the other hand percutere, 
'stamp', if its use is sufficiently exhibited by Lewis and 
Short, takes as object only the coin, not the impress; 
accordingly Statius, Theb. 2.277 infaustas percussum 
adamanta figuras, is a bold innovation, modelled on the 
use of the accusative with inscriptus and caelatus, but 
capable of being turned not into percussis figuris, but 
only into percussum figuris, so that the accusative 
takes the place of an ablative of means. That is the 
case also in two combinations for which no such model 
exists, Valerius Flaccus 3.581 nox luctiferas crinita 
faces (contrast Ovid, Met. 4.771 crinita draconibus ora) 
and Silius 10.177 Gorgoneos virgo succincta furores 
(contrast Silius 10.190 succincti dolis); whether also 
in Statius, Theb. 4.267 imbelli parma pictus Calydonia 
matris proelia, is a matter for doubt. Either proeliis 
in parma pictis or parma proeliis picta would be normal; 
is imbelli parma ablative of specification or of place? 
If the former, proelia replaces an ablative of maans; 
if the latter, pictus proelia is to bs classed with traiectus 
lora as involving an illogical transference of the epithet. 
Advocates of the medial use of the participle can, of 
course, claim pictus proelia and succincta furores as 
illustrations of their view. But orbus partem resists 
their explanation; so, too, does Silius 10.177 antiqua 
tumentem nomina, where the name is the ground for 
pride, and the accusative therefore replaces the ablative 
of cause which we find in Ovid, Met. 15.755 Mithrada- 
teis tumentem nominibus. Between the phrase of 
Silius and that of Statius, Theb. 3.600 corda tumens, 
there is no connection of sense; but the fact that the 
ablative is possible in either case makes a connection 
of form; compare Silius 11.556 tument ingenio on the 
one hand with corda tumens, on the other with Tacitus, 
Hist. 4.19 intumuere superbia. Ingenio and superbia 
are ablatives of very different sorts; but Silius and his 
contemporaries were willing to disregard syntactical 
nicety for the sake of a novel phrase, not that they were 
ignorant of the significations of the cases but they felt 
themselves masters of their language to the extent 
of being able to prefer, when it pleased them, the impli- 
cations of form to those of sense. 
n^I^Tn'. j. Wm - Hamilton Kirk. 
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T. Lucretius Cams, Of the Nature of Things: A Metri- 
cal Translation. By William Ellery Leonard. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons Limited; New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company (1916). Pp. 
xv + 301. $2.00. 
In his apologia for the use of verse the translator 
states in his Preface that he is persuaded that for a 
certain 

accuracy of meaning, verse is preferable to prose: 
(1) verse permits a wider and more apposite choice 
of syntactical construction . . . . ; (2) verse 
gives to the many repetitions of ideas, words, phrases, 
and clauses . . . their proper relevancy and 



copiousness — the abbonianzi Lucretiani. . . .; (3) 
verse, by its very cadences, by its mstrical emphases, 
possesses ... an instrument scarcely available 
in the pedestrian rhythms of prose. 

Later he claims for verse a higher accuracy, an accuracy 
of the imagination at once interpretative and creative. 
He avers that prose translations are inadequate except 
as a handbook for the student with the Latin text 
before him. 

The very absence of imaginative fervor ruins the effect 
— the movement, the elan, of the ideas as ideas, because 
ruining their effect as poetry. 

How successful the translator has been in making 
good his claim for the metrical form may be judged 
from his rendition of a few representative passages 
selected from different parts of the poem. 

1. 174-179 and 1. 208-212 are turned thus: 

Again, why see we lavished o'er the lands 
At spring the rose, at summer heat the corn, 
The vines that mellow when the autumn lures, 
If not because the fixed seeds of things 
At their own season must together stream, 
And new creations only be revealed 
When the due times arrive and pregnant earth 
Safely may give unto the shores of light 
Her tender progenies? 

Lastly we see 
How far the tilled surpass the fields untilled 
And to the labour of our hands return 
Their more abounding crops; there are indeed 
Within the earth primordial germs of things, 
Which, as the plowshare turns the fruitful clods 
And kneads the mould, we quicken into birth. 

The famous verses, 2.1-10, the translator has ren- 
dered thus: 

'Tis sweet, when, down the mighty main, the winds 
Roll up its waste of waters, from the land 
To watch another's labouring anguish far, 
Not that we joyously delight that man 
Should thus be smitten, but because 'tis sweet 
To mark what evils we ourselves be spared; 
'Tis sweet, again, to view the mighty strife 
Of armies embattled yonder o'er the plains, 
Ourselves no sharers in the peril; but naught 
There is more goodly than to hold the high 
Serene plateaus, well fortressed by the wise, 
Whence thou may'st look below on other men 
And see them ev'rywhere wand'iing, all dispersed 
In their lone seeking for the road of life. 

A fair instance of the translator's method in dealing 
with the mythological matter of the poem may be gained 
from the following rendition of 3.978-986: 

And, verily, those tortures said to be 
In Acheron, the deep, they all are ours 
Here in this life. No Tantalus, benumbed 
With baseless terror, as the fables tell, 
Fears the huge boulder hanging in the air: 
But, rather, in life an empty dread of Gods 
Urges mortality, and each one fears 
Such all of fortune as may chance to him. 
Nor eat the vultures into Tityus 
Prostrate in Acheron, nor can they find, 
Forsooth, throughout eternal ages, aught 
To pry around for in that mighty breast. 
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We note next the rendering of one of the more scienti- 
fic parts of the poem (4.42 ff.) : 

And thus I say that effigies of things, 
And tenuous shapes from off the things are sent, 
From off the utmost outside of the things, 
Which are like films or may be named a rind, 
Because the image bears like look and form 
With what so body has shed it fluttering forth — 
And some more interwoven and condensed — 
As when the locusts in the summertime 
Put off their glossy tunics. 

The poet's notion of the savage period in the history 
of the human race (5.990-998) is given thus: 
Indeed, in those days here and there a man, 
More oftener snatched upon, and gulped by fangs, 
Afforded the beasts a food that roared alive, 
Echoing through groves and hills and forest-trees, 
Even as he viewed his living flesh entombed 
Within a living grave; whilst those whom flight 
Had saved, with bone and body bitten, shrieked, 
Pressing their quivering palms to loathsome sores, 
With horrible voices for eternal death — 
Until, forlorn of help, and witless what 
Might medicine their wounds, the writhing pangs 
Took them from life. 

The poet's incisive question why lightning, if hurled 
by Jove, should strike an innocent man (6.387-395), 
the translator presents as follows: 

But if Jupiter 
And other gods shake those effulgent vaults 
With dread reverberations and hurl fire 
Whither it pleases each, why smite they not 
Mortals of reckless and revolting crimes, 
That such may pant from a transpierced breast 
Forth flames of the red levin — unto men 
A drastic lesson? — why is rather he — 
O he self-conscious of no foul offense — 
Involved in flames, though innocent, and clasped 
Up-caught in skiey whirlwind and in fire? 

Some words and phrases used by the translator 
challenge our attention. In the passage quoted from 
Book 1 he turns virida lellus by "pregnant earth", 
which makes the figure too strong. Munro's "quick- 
ened" is better. To translate teneras res (1.179) by 
"tender progenies" keeps the figure, but the whole is 
too narrow and restricted. In 2.8, he turns edita . . . 
templa serena by "high serene plateaus", which is rather 
too material for the purely intellectual concept. In 
4.42, he renders effigias by "effigies". It is better 
rendered by 'forms'. Again, primordia are not "germs" 
but 'seeds'. Our connotation of 'germs' does not 
coincide with the poet's conception of primordia. 
Again, such an expression as "are shook" (113 1 ), may 
be justified, but what is gained? So "hurly" (115) as 
an adjective is certainly unusual. In this class also 
are "to panic" (68), as an equivalent of conlerrere 
(2.623), and "levin" (265), for 'lightning'. 

Some expressions, while defensible by the example of 
Shakespeare or some other early authority, are of 
doubtful propriety to-day. In this class of expressions 
are the double comparatives, "more lighter" (208), 
"more oftener" (228). The phrase "at no o'erlong 

J This and similar references below are to pages of the book. 



remove" (117), leaves something to be desired. And 
the "bull-calf" (233) is quite impossible in dignified 
English verse. Could not the phrases "to hangings 
of their hands" (67) and "to change any another 
nature soever" (m) be improved? 

Again, it is a question how much is gained by the use 
of foreign terms like ergo (in), sans (in), aura (101), 
champaign (225), in place of good and immediately 
recognized English words. 

The limitations of verse are rigid. Many words do 
not fit properly certain places in the iambic pentameter. 
The verse (31) "The homoeomeria of Anaxagoras", is 
an iambic hexameter. The verse (59) "And why? — 
unless those bodies of light should be", shows a dactyl 
where the use of 'seeds' in place of 'bodies" would suit 
the meter and at the same time improve the transla- 
tion. Verses in iambic pentameter closing with an 
unaccented syllable are awkward. Verses such as 
"They start the conflagrations in the forests" (34), 
"As sweat or any moisture in our members" (279) are 
prose throughout. 

All in all, however, this effort to render in English 
verse the monumental work of one of the greatest 
sages of all time is highly successful. The translator 
has caught the real spirit of the author, as many of the 
finer passages will show, and, in a medium which lends 
a charm to the often prosaic matter in hand, he has 
given us a faithful equivalent of the original. And 
doubtless through this medium he has made attractive 
to many otherwise uninterested readers a great system 
of ancient thought which at present is all too in- 
adequately understood. 
Washington and Jefferson Robert B. English. 

COLLEGE. 

Index Verborum Quae in Senecae Fabulis necnon in 

Octavia Praetexta Reperiuntur. A Guilielmo 

Abbott Oldfather, Arthuro Stanley Pease, Howardo 

Vernon Canter Confectus (University of Illinois 

Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. IV). 

Urbana, 111.: University of Illinois. In three 

parts. Pp. 272. Paper, $5.00. 

The collection of the material for this volume was 

begun in 191 1 and in this task the editors were assisted 

by ten students of the University. In the beginning 

the plan had been to make a complete concordance 

to the Tragedies of Seneca. However, when the 

material was at last, in 1915, ready for the use of tho 

editors, its mass was found to be so huge that the 

composition of a concordance would have been nearly, 

if not quite, equivalent to all the labors of Hercules. 

Twelve years may be an underestimate of the time that 

would have been required. In view of this| fact the 

design was changed and it was decided to publish an 

index instead of a concordance. 

In this decision the present writer is convinced that 
the editors were wise. In the first place, the world of 
scholarship greatly needs at the earliest possible moment 
such command as this over the works of all the impor- 



